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The Illusion of a Uniform Bible in the Fifteenth 
Century 


In the Middle Ages, most of Western Christendom knew 
the Bible only through St. Jerome’s Latin translation, which 
was made at the end of the fourth century and the 
beginning of the fifth, and which later came to be known as 
the Vulgate (i.e., "Common") Latin Bible. 


For more than one thousand years, the only way to 
make copies of that Bible was to write them entirely by 
hand, one copy at a time. Naturally, each copy required 
many months’ labor. About 10,000 manuscripts of the 
Bible, or of its various books, in Latin have survived. Many 
of them are now mere fragments. Many more have been 
entirely lost -- perhaps three or four times more than have 
survived. It is probably safe to assume that some 50,000 
manuscripts of the Bible or its parts in Latin were produced 
between the early fifth century and the late fifteenth, when 
printing was invented. 


The first printed Bible appeared ca. 1454, in an edition 
of about 180 copies. During the next fifty years not quite 
100 editions were printed of the whole Bible in Latin. The 
size of a single edition soon increased to at least 500 copies, 
and even more toward the end of the fifteenth century. 
Thus not less than 50,000 printed Bibles in Latin were 
produced within the period of fifty years, in sharp contrast 
to the thousand years which it had taken to produce roughly 
the same number of manuscript Bibles in Latin. 


A similar comparison may be made between the 
numerous places where scribes wrote their manuscripts of 
the Latin Bible and the small number of cities in which 
printers printed editions of the same text: the 94 printed 
editions were produced in no more than 16 cities (and 84 of 
them in just 7 different cities). 


Experience soon teaches anyone who works with early 
manuscripts of the Bible that two manuscripts can hardly be 


found which perfectly agree in their texts, and that major 
textual differences between manuscripts are not at all 
uncommon. This is just what one might expect, in view of 
the great diversity of times and places at which these 
manuscripts were written, and the consequent diversity of 
the exemplars which these scribes must have copied as they 
wrote their manuscripts. The printed editions contrast 
sharply with the manuscripts in this respect, for their texts 
generally agree closely with one another. This is not only 
because they were produced by a smaller number of men 
working in a smaller number of places during a much 
shorter span of years, but also because almost all later 
editions are direct or indirect reprints of the first edition, the 
Gutenberg Bible. Thus the single manuscript which 
happened to have been used as printer’s copy in Gutenberg’s 
workshop directly or indirectly served as the common 
exemplar for some 50,000 printed Bibles in Latin. 
Consequently, these printed Bibles are much more uniform 
in their text than the same number of manuscript Bibles 
could ever have been. 


As these printed Latin Bibles gradually replaced the 
earlier manuscripts, their uniform text easily led readers to 
believe that texts of the Bible had always displayed this 
uniformity. This illusion was strengthened by the fact that 
the Latin Vulgate Bible, although a translation of many 
writings composed in various languages (Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Greek) at various places over a very long period of time, 
was a translation by a single scholar, using a single 
language (Latin): most of the linguistic and _ stylistic 
differences between the various books of the Bible were 
smoothed out by St. Jerome’s methods of translation. 


The truly interested scholar could have penetrated this 
illusion of Biblical uniformity, had he wished to investigate 
the matter. Earlier churchmen, such as Eusebius of 
Caesarea and St. Jerome himself, had written extensively 
on the lack of Biblical uniformity in their time, and these 
writings were widely available. Moreover, there were a few 
early printed editions of the Bible which did not reprint the 
text of the Gutenberg Bible, but took one or another 
manuscript for printer’s copy. (One such edition may be 


seen in this exhibition.) 


That hardly anyone cared to investigate the matter is 
suggestive. In fact, the illusion of Biblical uniformity was 
extremely convenient. Scholastic theology, which still 
dominated the universities at the time, rests on a close, 
almost microscopic examination of the text of the Bible in its 
entirety. Its conclusions can be no more reliable, and no 
more uniform in their applicability, than the Biblical texts 
on which they are grounded. The same is true of other 
fields of knowledge, such as political, ethical, social or 
economic doctrine, insofar as they were still based on 
theology at the time. Biblical uniformity was not merely an 
illusion fostered by the invention of a new technology for 
producing copies of books; it was a necessary prerequisite 
for much of the intellectual work carried out in Western 
Europe from the high Middle Ages well into the seventeenth 
century. 


However, the same new technology which unwittingly 
fostered an illusion of Biblical uniformity in the late fifteenth 
century, unwittingly challenged and eventually dispelled 
that same illusion during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as printers began to publish the other early 
versions of the Bible in various exotic languages, from 
manuscripts acquired in the more remote parts of 
Christendom. At first, such texts were published in 
separate editions; but scholars soon made it clear that they 
would purchase and use editions which published all 
accessible versions of the Bible in close juxtaposition, so that 
one could easily compare them to one another. It was an 
age of intense theological controversies, and these could 
have far-reaching consequences (in a fashion that strikes 
many of us as bizarre today); scholars and polemicists hoped 
to find support for their positions in these exotic versions of 
the Bible, even if they could not find it in the familiar Latin 
text. Thus a strong market was created for Polyglot Bibles, 
on the one hand, and for critical texts of the individual 
versions (with variant readings from the best manuscripts), 
on the other hand. 


Once these Polyglot Bibles were in the hands of many 
scholars, the extent of the differences between the various 
versions, and even between the various manuscripts of any 
given version, came to be widely appreciated. These 
differences could be found not only in the text of any 
individual book of the Bible, but also in the “tables of 
contents" (so to speak) which specified which books belonged 
to the Bible, and which did not. (These different "tables of 
contents" are technically known as the various Canons of 
Scripture.) It came as something of a shock to learn that 
other branches of Christianity had books in their Bibles 
which were absent from the familiar editions of the Bible in 
Latin, and that they lacked certain books which were part of 
the Canon of Scripture in Western Europe. 


This new knowledge presented scholastic theology with 
an almost intractable difficulty, which could be overcome 
only by a principled decision to rely on some extra-Biblical 
source of authority to determine the true Canon of Scripture 
and the true text of the Bible. Western Christianity 
eventually made this decision: Protestantism opted for the 
inner conviction of the faithful, Catholicism for the authority 
of the institutional Church; each, of course, appealed directly 
to the authority of God which it saw expressed in this way. 
Each solution made it easier to argue for non-theological 
methods and sources of knowledge in other areas of 
scholarship, and facilitated the rise of other, non-scholastic 
approaches to the solution of theological problems. 


1, Die Cronica van der hilliger Stat van Coellen. 
Cologne: Johann Koelhoff, the Younger, 1499. Fo. 


Acquired before 1910. 


Goff C-476, JCB(3)1:32, JCB/BrU 11, 11a. 


The anonymous compiler of The Chronicle of the Holy 
City of Cologne included a long section under the title "On 
the craft of printing: when, how, and by whom the 
remarkable craft of printing books was discovered." This 
section begins and ends with a strongly worded defense of 
the freedom of the press, with respect to vernacular printing 
as well as printing in Latin. This was a burning question at 
‘the time in Cologne, which was one of the first cities to 
institute censorship of the press. Embedded in the middle of 
this defense is the testimony of Ulrich Zell ("through whom 
the craft first came to Cologne," and who in all likelihood 
learned it in Gutenberg’s workshop) about the invention of 
printing. According to his testimony, in 1450 “books began 
to be printed, and the first book that was printed was the 
Bible in Latin, and it was printed in heavy type, like the 
type in which Missals are now printed." This Bible was 
printed at Mainz by Johann Gutenberg, in partnership with 
Johann Fust and ably assisted by Peter Schoeffer. 


2. [Biblia latina.] 
[Mainz: Johann Gutenberg, Johann Fust & Peter 
Schoeffer? ca. 14542] 
Fo (vellum). 2 ff., recovered from a binding. 


Purchased 1912. 


D&M 6076, Goff B-526, JCB(3)1:4, JCBAR 13:4. 


Only two of the earliest printed editions of the Latin 
Bible were “printed in heavy type, like the type in which 
Missals are now printed," as Ulrich Zell described 
Gutenberg’s first book. Although neither of these two 
editions contains any statement of when or where it was 
printed, scholars have been able to show that one of them 
was printed from a copy of the other, and thus must be later 
than the other. Shown here are two conjoint leaves on 


vellum from a lost copy of the earlier of the two editions, the 
book now known as the Gutenberg Bible. This fragment is 
from the book of Isaiah. It is in such poor condition because 
it was later used as material for binding some other book. 


3. [Biblia latina.] 
Mainz: Johann Fust & Peter Schoeffer, 1462. 
Fo (vellum). 2 vol. 


Acquired 1884 by Harold Brown. 


D&M 6080, Goff B-529, JCB(3)1:6, JCB/BrU 3, 
Winship p. 21. 


4. Biblia cum tabula noviter edita. 
Venice: Simon Bevilaqua, 1494. 4o. 


Acquired 1851 by John Carter Brown, a gift of 
Nicholas Brown. 


D&M 6089 note, Goff B-597, JCB(3)1:24, JCB/BrU 
34, Winship p. 21. 


During the rest of the fifteenth century, as the craft of 
printing spread from Mainz throughout Europe, 93 further 
editions of the Latin Vulgate were printed. Almost all of 
these editions are descendants of the first edition, and 
carefully reprint its text. Shown here are two of these later 
editions: the fourth edition, printed in 1462, and a much 
later edition, printed in 1494. Each of them is open to the 
book called the Prayer of Solomon, a text deriving from III 
Kings 8:22-31, yet never officially accepted as a separate 


book of the Bible by any branch of Christianity. It is found 
as a separate book, between Ecclesiasticus and Isaiah, in 
the Gutenberg Bible (probably because it was in the 
manuscript Bible which happened to be available for 
Gutenberg to use). From that edition it descended to most of 
the other early printed Latin Bibles. 


5. { Prophetae, in Latin.] 
[Europe, ca. 1100 A.D.] 
Ms (vellum). 1 f., recovered from a binding. 


Purchased 1984. 


Richard O’Gorman, "An Unknown Leaf of the 
Vulgate Old Testament," Manuscripta 16(1972), 
174-176. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


As noted above, the Bible could circulate only in 
manuscript before the invention of printing. Because of 
practical considerations of size, many of these manuscripts 
contained only parts of the Bible, usually just a few closely 
related books. Manuscripts of the full Bible seem to have 
been rare at first. Only ca. 800 A.D. did they become at all 
common in Western Europe, and in other parts of 
Christendom they generally remained rare up to the time 
when printed Bibles displaced manuscripts. Shown here is a 
fragment from a lost manuscript which almost certainly did 
not contain the whole Bible, but only the sixteen books of the 
Prophets. It is in such poor condition because it, like the 
leaves from the Gutenberg Bible shown earlier, was later 
used to strengthen the binding of some other book. 


6. Psaltertum cum apparatu vulgari firmitur oppresso / 
Lateynisch Psalter mit dem Teutschen darbey getruchkt. 
Metz: Caspar Hochfeder, 1513. 4o. 


Acquired 1885 by Rush C. Hawkins. 
D&M II, p. 483 note, AMBM 166. 


Lent by courtesy of the Annmary Brown Memorial. 


There were, to be sure, a number of translations of the 
Latin Vulgate, or of certain of its books such as the Psalter 
or the Gospels, into a number of Western European 
vernacular languages. None of these translations, however, 
had anywhere near the circulation of the Latin Vulgate; and 
as translations of the Vulgate, they were hardly able to 
challenge its dominant position. Shown here is a relatively 
late edition of a pre-Lutheran German translation of the 
Vulgate Psalter. The Latin original is in the center of the 
page, in larger type; the German translation is in the 
margins, in smaller type. 


s [Biblia latina.] . 
Piacenza: Johannes Petrus de Ferratis, 1475. 4o. 


Acquired 1892 by Rush C. Hawkins. 
D&M II, p. 910 note (5), Goff B-542, AmBM 377. 


Lent by courtesy of the Annmary Brown Memorial. 


This is a copy of one of the very few early editions of 
the Latin Vulgate which is not a reprint of the Gutenberg 
Bible, but was printed directly from a manuscript. It is 


probably the most unusual of all such editions, for the books 
of the Bible are given in an order found in no other edition, 
nor in any known manuscript: the Psalter comes between II 
Chronicles and I Esdras (Ezra); and in the New Testament, 
the Gospels are followed by the Pauline Epistles, the 
Apocalypse, the seven General Epistles, and the Book of 
Acts, in that order. The Prayer of Solomon, present in the 
Gutenberg Bible, is absent here, as are the Prayer of 
Manasses and IV Esdras. However, Psalm 151, which is 
not in the Gutenberg Bible (nor in modern Catholic or 
Protestant Bibles), is found in this edition, at the end of the 
Psalter. 


8. Biblia. 
Venice: Hieronymus de Paganinis, 1492. 8o. 


Acquired 1957, a gift of Philip D. Sherman. 
D&M 6087, Goff B-594. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


All early printed editions of the Latin Vulgate include 
St. Jerome’s prefaces, which give a great deal of 
miscellaneous information on early translations of the Bible 
into various languages, ways in which early Biblical 
manuscripts differed from one another, and even early 
differences of opinion as to the canonicity of certain books of 
the Bible. In addition, many of the editions from about ca. 
1490 on contain a brief treatise on the most important 
translators of the Bible, from the Seventy Two Translators 
who rendered the Hebrew Old Testament into Greek down 
to St. Jerome. This copy is open to the begining of that 
treatise. 


9. Eusebius Caesariensis. 
Historia ecclesiastica. 
[Utrecht: Nicolaus Ketelaer & Gerardus de Leempt,] 
1474. Fo. 


Acquired before 1910 by Rush C. Hawkins. 
Goff E-124, AmBM 463. 


Lent by courtesy of the Annmary Brown Memorial. 


Bishop Eusebius of Caesarea’s History of the Church 
contains even more information than St. Jerome’s prefaces 
concerning questions of divergent Biblical texts and Canons 
of Scripture as well as various translations of the Bible. Six 
editions of this work (in a Latin translation) were published 
during the fifteenth century, and many more during the 
sixteenth. Shown here is a copy of the first edition, open to 
Book III, where Eusebius summarizes his account of 
disputes on the Canon of Scripture for the New Testament. 
Books accepted as canonical by most churches include the 
Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, 
the First Epistle of John, and the First Epistle of Peter. The 
other five General Epistles (James, II Peter, II-III John, 
Jude) are "disputed, yet familiar to most." There are also 
many spurious works, such as the Gospel of Thomas, the 
Acts of Paul, the Epistle of Barnabas, or the Revelation of 
Peter. The Apocalypse, or Revelation of John, is accepted 
as canonical by some churches, but rejected as spurious by 
other churches. 


The Rise of Printing in Exotic Alphabets 


One prerequisite for the production of a Polyglot Bible is 
the ability to print in exotic alphabets. For the first two 


decades or so after the invention of printing, books were 
printed in the Latin alphabet only. The first books printed 
wholly or in large part in other alphabets seem to have 
appeared ca. 1475 in Italy, and the alphabets in question 
were Greek and Hebrew. Now it was possible to print 
parallel texts of the Bible in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. As 
early as ca. 1498 the eminent Venetian printer, Aldus 
Manutius, was contemplating such an edition, but he never 
succeeded in publishing it. 


Meanwhile, fonts of type were being cut for other exotic 
alphabets. Slavic books began to be published in the 
Glagolitic alphabet as early as 1483, and in the Cyrillic 
alphabet from 1491 on. Books were first printed in the 
Armenian alphabet in 1512. However, almost all of the 
books published in these three alphabets were printed by 
Slavs or by Armenians for their own use, and so escaped the 
notice of contemporary Western scholars. (However, 
Andreas Torresanus, the father-in-law of Aldus Manutius, 
had a font of Glagolitic type; he and his heirs printed three 
books with its aid in 1498, 1527 and 1561.) . 


The remaining fonts of type which were cut for exotic 
alphabets were the work of Western typecutters, acting for 
Western scholars: Ethiopic type first appeared in 1513, 
Arabic type in 1514, Syriac type briefly im 1539, and 
permanently in 1555, type for the Tamil and Malayalam 
languages in 1578, Samaritan type in 1593, Runic type in 
1611, Georgian type in 1629, Coptic type in 1636, and type 
for Wulfila’s Gothic alphabet in 1665. The late sixteenth 
century also saw the appearance of fonts for the special 
varieties of the Latin alphabet used for Anglo-Saxon and for 
Irish Gaelic. 


10. [Psalterium Chaldaicum sive potius Aethiopicum.] 
Rome: Marcellus Silber, 1513. 4o. 


Acquired before 1910 by Rush C. Hawkins. 


D&M 3560, Adams B-1481, AmBM 229. 


Lent by courtesy of the Annmary Brown Memorial. 


This is the first book ever printed in Ethiopic. It was 
the work of Johann Potken, a German whose curiosity was 
aroused by the language during a visit to Rome, where he 
observed some Christian pilgrims from Ethiopia worshipping 
in their own ecclesiastical language. After much effort, he 
acquired enough of that language from them to publish this 
volume, which contains the Psalter (with appended 
Canticles) as well as the Song of Songs. Potken’s preface 
and colophons in Latin are fascinating documents: in 
addition to a certain amount of odd information on Ethiopia 
and its many peoples, they also mix elements of Ethiopian 
legendary history with Western legends about Prester John 
-- all of which led Potken to the conclusion that the 
ecclesiastical language of Ethiopia was the true "Chaldean" 
language, once spoken by the patriarch Abraham and his 
forefathers in Ur of the Chaldees, before Abraham went into 
the land of Canaan. In fact, the language is Ethiopic, 
otherwise known as Ge’ez; although it is a Semitic language, 
and thus a close relative of Hebrew and Aramaic, it was 
never the language of Ur. 


i Psalterium Hebraeum, Graecum, Arabicum et 
Chaldeum, cum tribus latinis interpretationibus et 
glossis. 

Genoa: Petrus Paulus Porrus, 1516. Fo (vellum). 


Acquired before 1865 by John Carter Brown. 
D&M 1411 (cf. 1634, 2401, 4592, 5080, 6097), 


Adams B-1370, Hough 38, JCB(3)1:64, JCB(2)1:51, 
52. 


The second book ever printed with the use of Arabic 
type is also a Psalter, and is the first polyglot book of the 
Bible ever to be published. Its languages are Aramaic, 
Hebrew, Latin (the Vulgate), Greek, and Arabic; separate 
Latin translations of the latter two languages are also 
provided. It was the work of Bishop Agostino Giustiniani of 
Nebbio. In his preface, he promises that he will publish the 
whole Bible in this form. He was unable to keep this 
promise, but his manuscript of the New Testament in these 
languages survives. 


The Psalter is open to Psalm 8:4-5, "What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels ...". The Hebrew version reads "... a little lower than 
God ..." Giustiniani has devoted a long marginal note to this 
difference, the gist of which seems to be that the Hebrew 
reading shows that this verse foretells the coming of the Son 
of Man, Jesus Christ, since mankind in general cannot 
pretend to so exalted a station as the Hebrew reading would 
otherwise suggest. 


The John Carter Brown Library has a second copy of 


this Psalter, on paper, acquired in 1846 by John Carter 
Brown. 


12. [Novum instrumentum omne.] 
Basel: Johann Froben, 1516. Fo. 


Acquired after 1826, before 1848. 
D&M 4591, Adams B-1679, BrU(3)146/. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


Although books began to be printed in Greek ca. 1475, 
it was not until 1516 that the first edition of the Greek New 
Testament was published. (The only book of the Bible to 
have been published in Greek before that was the Psalter, in 
several editions from 1481 on.) This edition of the New 
Testament was the work of Erasmus of Rotterdam, made in 
great haste from a few late, poor manuscripts to oblige one 
of his printers; as Erasmus himself described it, it was 
"precipitated rather than edited" (praecipitatum verius quam 
editum). For the Revelation of John, Erasmus had only one 
manuscript, and that had lost its final leaf; thus the Greek 
text of the last six verses of that book represents Erasmus’ 
own attempt to supply the missing text by translating the 
Latin Vulgate back into Greek. Unfortunately, his attempt 
was less than perfectly successful: some of his readings here 
cannot be found in any Greek manuscript. The Latin 
parallel text is not the Vulgate, but Erasmus’ own new 
translation from the Greek. 


Shown here is I John 5:7-8, which in this edition reads: 


"For there are three that bear record, the 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood: and 
these three agree in one." 


This is the reading of all early Greek manuscripts and all 
early versions except the Latin Vulgate. The Latin Vulgate 
is the source of the more familiar text of these verses (added 
words are italicized): 


"For there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one. And there are 
three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, 
and the water, and the blood: and these three 
agree in one." 


So great a change in a key proof-text for the doctrine of the 
Trinity made Erasmus’ edition a rock of offence to many. 


13. Sacrae Scripturae veteris novaeque omnia. 
Venice: In aedibus Aldi et Andreae soceri, 1518. Fo. 


Acquired before 1862 by John Carter Brown. 


D&M 4594, Adams B-976, JCB(3)1:72. 


This is the first edition of the whole Bible in Greek. 
From its preface we learn that Aldus Manutius had planned 
it, and had edited much of its text before his death in 1515. 
His partner, Andreas Torresanus, saw to its completion and 
had it published after Aldus’ death. To judge by the quality 
of the Old Testament text, Aldus seems to have had access 
to good, early manuscripts of the Greek Bible, in marked 
contrast to Erasmus. Unfortunately, Aldus seems not to 
have been able to edit the New Testament before his death, 
for the text of the New Testament in this edition follows 
that of Erasmus in nearly every particular, including a 
certain number of printer’s errors. Shown here is I John 
5:7-8, with the shorter text as in Erasmus’ edition. 


Cardinal Jimeénez’s Polyglot Bible 


Meanwhile, the first of the four great Polyglot Bibles 
was slowly coming off the presses of Arnao Guillen de 
Brocar in the Spanish university city of Alcala de Henares, 
near Madrid. The first of its six volumes to be completed 
was volume 5, containing the New Testament in Greek and 
Latin, as well as a dictionary of Biblical Greek. This volume 
was finished on January 10, 1514. Volume 6, containing a 
grammar and various dictionaries of Hebrew and Aramaic, 
appeared about a year later, on May 31, 1515. The 
remaining four volumes, containing the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin (with an early Aramaic Targum, 
or free translation, of the Pentateuch), took about two years 


more to complete. The printer’s colophon at the end of 
volume 4 is dated July 10, 1517. 


The moving spirit behind this undertaking was Cardinal 
Francisco Jimenez de Cisneros, one of the foremost Spanish 
statesmen of his age. This enlightened and remarkable 
man, a Franciscan monk who was also Archbishop of Toledo 
and Primate of Spain, as well as Inquisitor General, and 
who for a time had served also as Regent of the Kingdom of 
Castile, founded the University at Alcala de Henares 
(otherwise known as Compluto) in 1499. In 1502 he began 
to assemble the team of scholars in Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin who would edit his Polyglot Bible, and to acquire or 
borrow the oldest and best available manuscripts for their 
use. He died at a very advanced age in 1517, only weeks 
after the last volume of his Bible had been printed. 


To print a book is one thing; to publish and distribute it, 
another. Cardinal Jimenez’s death obscured the legal 
ownership of the copies of the Polyglot Bible, with the result 
that they began to be sold no earlier than 1520. Thus, by a 
quirk of fate, the first texts of the Greek Bible to be printed 
were not the first ones published, since two editions of 
Erasmus’ Greek New Testament and the Aldine Greek Bible 
were both printed and published during the intervening 
years, thereby assuming the position of standard texts, 
against which all subsequent editions would be judged for 
many years to come. This was unfortunate, since Jimenez’s 
text of the Greek Bible, resting on a foundation of very good, 
early manuscripts, was incomparably superior to Erasmus’ 
hastily edited text of the Greek New Testament, and 
somewhat better than Aldus’ posthumously published text of 
the Greek Old Testament. 


Only 600 copies or so of this Polyglot Bible were 
printed, and many of them were soon destroyed, when the 
ship sank which was carrying a consignment of them to 
Italy for sale there. Perhaps half of the remaining copies 
are still extant today. The first of the great Polyglot Bibles 
has always been a rare book as well as an important one. 


14, [Biblia polyglotta.] 
Alcala de Henares: A. Guillen de Brocar, 1514-17. 
Fo. 6 vol. 


Acquired before 1845 by John Carter Brown. 


D&M 1412 (cf. 2402, 4598, 5082, 6098), Adams 
B-968 (6 entries), Norton 27 (state A), 
JCB(8)1:58-60, Winship p. 20. 


Three volumes of Cardinal Jimenez’s Polyglot are 
shown here. Volume 5, the first to be printed, is open to I 
John 5:7-8, where a marginal note discusses the authority 
not of the longer form of these verses, but of the last clause 
of verse 8, with reference to St. Thomas Aquinas’ opinion on 
its proper wording. Note the unusual Greek type, which is 
regarded by many as the finest Greek font ever cut. Note, 
too, the absence of the traditional Greek accentuation. 
According to a preface in this volume, the accents were 
deliberately omitted because they were lacking in the oldest 
Greek manuscript used by the editors, and thus presumably 
were not used in the earliest manuscripts of the New 
Testament. 


Volume 1 is open to the story of the Tower of Babel 
(Genesis 11:1-9), to show the maximum array of languages. 
The Greek version is in the inner column, with a supralinear 
translation. The Hebrew version is in the outer column, 
with the roots of the Hebrew words given in the outer 
margin. St. Jerome’s Latin Vulgate occupies the center 
column. Since it was originally made from the Hebrew, it 
can serve as a translation for the text in the outer column. 
Note the small raised letters of the Latin alphabet in the 
outer column, and observe how they are used to link each 
Hebrew word with its root in the margin, and also with its 
Latin equivalent in the middle column. The Aramaic 
Targum, with its roots in the margin and its own Latin 
translation, occupies the foot of each page in the first 
volume. 


Volume 4 is open to the book of Daniel, chapter 3, 
where the Greek version has a long passage absent from the 
Hebrew. Note how the editors alter the number of columns 
in the middle of the page in order to deal with this problem. 
A page such as this brings home to the reader the important 
fact that the Greek and Hebrew texts of the Old Testament 
are not in perfect agreement, and may at times differ 
radically from each other. 


Christopher Plantin’s Polyglot Bible 


The second of the great Polyglot Bibles is the only one 
which was undertaken on the initiative of its printer. 
Christopher Plantin was one of the most interesting and 
important printers of all time. Fortunately, we know more 
about him than anyone could reasonably have expected to, 
because the printing office which he founded remained in his 
family, with its materials and its records intact, until the 
nineteenth century, at which time its owner converted it into 
a museum of early printing. Thus we are still able to read 
Plantin’s business records, and all his personal and business 
correspondence, from the years when he was publishing the 
Polyglot Bible. 


The Netherlands were at that time under Spanish rule, 
which was concerned to foster Catholicism, and to destroy 
the several kinds of Protestantism which has taken root 
there. Plantin was outwardly a conforming Catholic, but 
inwardly an adherent of a very small and secretive 
Protestant sect called The Family of Love. His future, and 
even his life, was thus in jeopardy as long as he remained at 
Antwerp. A less resourceful man might have sought to 
emigrate, but Plantin decided to remain, and to make his 
position unassailable by winning a commission as Royal 
Printer to the King of Spain, printing Catholic liturgical 
books and Bibles! It is a measure of Plantin as a man that 
he was able to carry out this audacious plan while 


remaining a member of The Family of Love; that in the 
process he converted to his views the learned Spanish 
theologian, Benito Arias Montano, who had been sent by the 
King of Spain especially to supervise Plantin’s work and to 
ensure its orthodoxy; and that on this improbable foundation 
he built a stable business which would endure and support 
his descendants for some three centuries. Plantin’s first 
publication for the King of Spain -- the cornerstone of his 
bold gamble -- was the Polyglot Bible. 


This gamble was not without its cost. "Now that this 
Bible is finished, I am astounded at what I undertook, a task 
I would not do again even if I received 12,000 crowns as a 
gift," wrote Plantin to a correspondent in 1572. Originally 
meant to be a mere reprint of Cardinal Jimeénez’s Polyglot, 
even then a rare and costly book, it soon grew to become an 
almost unmanageable drain on Plantin’s resources. 
Somewhat more than 1,200 copies were printed, in a larger 
format and more lavishly laid out than Jimeénez’s Polyglot. 
Relatively few new Biblical texts were added: only a number 
of Aramaic Targums for books of the Old Testament other 
than the first five (the Pentateuch), and the Peshitta (i.e. 
“"Simple") version of the Syriac New Testament. The added 
Targums, however, were the unpublished work of Cardinal 
Jimenez’s team of scholars, which Montano was able to 
borrow from the University Library at Alcala de Henares; 
and the Syriac New Testament had recently been published 
by J. A. Widmanstadt at Vienna. The scholars who worked 
on Plantin’s Polyglot were principally engaged in correcting 
these texts against a small number of additional 
manuscripts, and in compiling the scholarly apparatus 
which in the end would completely fill three of the Polyglot’s 
eight volumes. 


15. Biblia sacra Pretoaies. Chaldaice, Graece et Latine. 
Antwerp: Christopher Plantin, 1569-72. Fo. 8 vol. 


Acquired before 1845 by John Carter Brown. 


D&M 1422 (cf. 2408, 4637, 5101, 6156, 8950), 
Adams B-970, JCB(3)1:241, JCB(STL)12, Winship 
p. 20. 


Two of the Polyglot’s eight volumes are shown here; 
three others can be seen later in the exhibition. 


Volume 1 is open to Psalm 8. Note how the texts which 
occupied three narrow columns on one page of Cardinal 
Jimenez’s Polyglot, are lavishly spread over two much 
larger pages in Plantin’s edition. 


Volume 5 is open to the end of I Peter and the 
beginning of II Peter. Note how II Peter (like II-III John, 
Jude, and Revelation) lacks a Syriac version. The Canon of 
Scripture normally accepted by the Syrian Churches, and 
reflected in the Peshitta Syriac version of the Bible, excludes 
these five books from the New Testament. It is Plantin’s 
Polyglot that first made scholars aware how greatly the 
Canon of Scripture could differ in the various branches of 
Christianity. 


Elias Hutter’s Polyglot Bible 


Elias Hutter was Professor of Hebrew at the University 
of Leipzig at the end of the sixteenth century. He made a 
name for himself by his edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed 
at Hamburg by Johann Saxo in 1587. Hutter had special 
"hollow" Hebrew types cut for his editions, to contrast with 
the usual "solid" types, so that the beginning student of the 
language could see at a glance which letters in any Hebrew 
word belong to its root, and which pertain to its inflections: 
root letters are printed in solid type, inflectional letters in 
hollow type, and any root letters which have vanished as 
the word is inflected are given in small type above the line. 


Encouraged by the warm welcome which his Hebrew 
editions received, Hutter began to publish a Polyglot Bible in 
1599, but the project was cut short by his death in 1602 or 
1603. Only his New Testament in twelve languages and 
the first eight books (Genesis-Ruth) of his Old Testament in 
six languages ever left the press. 


Hutter’s polyglot editions do not belong to the line of 
development which connects the four great Polyglot Bibles, 
for two reasons. First, the majority of versions included in 
them are not ancient, but represent late Medieval 
translations from the Latin Vulgate. Second, Hutter did not 
reproduce his texts accurately from the sources available to 
him, but freely altered them to make them agree with one 
another (and, on occasion, to make them support some point 
of doctrine). Thus, Hutter’s Polyglots conceal, rather than 
reveal, the extent to which the ancient versions of the Bible 
can differ from one another. 


16. [SPR THLYM] sive Liber Psalmorum. 
Hamburg: Johannes Saxo, 1586. Fo. 


Acquired 1896, a gift of Jacob Shartenberg. 
Apparently unrecorded (cf. Adams B-1363). 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


Although Brown does not possess Hutter’s 1587 
Hebrew Bible, it has long owned a copy of a Hebrew Psalter 
published by him in 1586. This volume is one of a large 
number of scholarly books on Judaism given in 1896 by 
Jacob Shartenberg of Pawtucket, to form the nucleus of a 
"Semitic library" (as the Librarian’s Annual Report put it) 
at Brown. No bibliographer seems to have recorded this 
edition, which displaces the 1587 Bible as the first book 


printed with Hutter’s special Hebrew types. 


In his lengthy Preface, Hutter declares that he wishes 
to further "the study of the Word of God and of languages," 
and admonishes his readers: “Languages are the sources of 
Truth, and they alone (to use Luther’s words) teach 
whatever in any way partakes of the Divine. He that 
neglects them, neglects all that they bring with them. 
Without languages as sources, Sacred Scripture -- I now 
remain silent about the remaining fields of study and all the 
professions -- can neither be studied nor taught, neither be 
preserved nor usefully and fruitfully propagated ..." 


Le. Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
Syriace, Ebraice, Graece, Latine, Germanice, 
Bohemice, Italice, Hispanice, Gallice, Anglice, Danice, 
Polonice. 

Nuremberg, 1599. Fo. 2 vol. 


Acquired 1844 by John Carter Brown. 


D&M 14380 (ef. 1360, 2188, 3157, 3741, 4214 note, 
4656, 5111, 5597, 7390, 8474, 8955), Adams 
B-1718, B-1719, JCB(3)1:371, Winship p. 20. 


Hutter’s New Testament, in two volumes, gives twelve 
versions in six columns spread across two pages: Syriac (in 
Hebrew characters) and Italian, Hebrew and Spanish, Greek 
and French, Latin and English, German and Danish, and 
Czech ("Bohemian") and Polish, respectively. It is open to 
Acts 20:28, where Hutter has characteristically altered the 
text of all twelve versions for doctrinal reasons: the words in 
parentheses have no warrant in his sources. 


The John Carter Brown Library also has Hutter’s 
Polyglot Old Testament, acquired together with the New 


Testament: cf. JCB(3)1:371. 


Critical Work on the Greek Text of the Bible 


At the same time as these Polyglot Bibles were being 
compiled and printed, other scholars were working to 
improve the available texts of the more common ancient 
versions in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. (Since our space is 
limited, we will confine our attention to the Greek Bible 
here.) This work led to the critical examination of the 
available manuscripts and printed editions of these texts. It 
soon became clear that these manuscripts differed from one 
another much more than had generally been suspected; and 
with the publication of these variant readings in some of the 
volumes shown here, and eventually in the scholarly 
apparatus to Walton’s Polyglot Bible, every scholar came to 
appreciate how great had been the illusion of a uniform text 
of the Bible. 


18. Novum Testamentum Graece. 
Strasbourg: Wolfius Cephalaeus, 1524. 8o. 


Purchased 1923. 
D&M 4600 (cf. 4602), Adams B-1649 (cf. B-977). 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


This early edition of the Greek New Testament is of 
interest not only for its excellent typography and its 
convenient size (all of Erasmus’ editions are in folio), but 


also for its preface, in which the printer speaks of how 
Christian piety, long extinguished, "is now beginning 
wonderously to be restored, as the service of the craft of 
printing lends great aid" (mirandum in modum restorescit 
hodie, non parum adiuvante Chalcographicae beneficio). This 
copy once belonged to the famous Biblical scholar Caspar 
Rene Gregory. 


Two years later the same printer issued the Greek Old 
Testament in three volumes uniform with this one, thus 
producing the third edition of the full Bible in Greek, after 
Cardinal Jimenez’s Polyglot and the Aldine Greek Bible. 
Here the effects of Luther’s teaching are more fully seen, for 
the Old Testament books not now extant in Hebrew, and for 
that reason excluded by Luther from the Canon of Scripture, 
are placed together in a group by themselves at the end of 
the Old Testament. 


19. Novum Testamentum iam quintum accuratissima cura 
recognitum. 
Basel: Hieronymus Froben & Nicolaus Episcopus, 
1535. Fo. 


Acquired 1785, a gift of the [Baptist] Education 
Society, Bristol, England. 


D&M 4609, Adams B-1683, BrU(3)146°, BrU(2) p. 
29, BrU(1) p. 6. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


This is the fifth edition of Erasmus’ Greek New 
Testament, the last to be published during his lifetime. It 
gives a better text than the first edition, for Erasmus had 
had opportunities to examine more and better manuscripts 
during the intervening years, but it still retains the faulty 


six verses at the end of Revelation. In contrast to the first 
edition, the longer form of I John 5:7-8 is given in this 
edition (following the text of Cardinal Jimenez’s Polyglot). 
Note how this change, like all such changes, is made without 
editorial comment in the text: Erasmus sees no reason to 
publish any information about variant readings in different 
manuscripts. 


20. Novum Jesu Christi Domini Nostri Testamentum. 
Paris: Robert Estienne, 1550. Fo. 


Purchased after 1947 (the Frederick S. Peck Fund). 
D&M 4622, Adams B-1661. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


This edition of the Greek New Testament, printed at 
Paris with Claude Garamond’s outstanding Royal fonts of 
Greek type (grecs du Roi), is the first ever to publish variant 
readings to the text. The text is basically that of Erasmus’ 
last edition, with the longer form of I John 5:7-8. The 
variant readings, taken from sixteen sources, are given in 
the inner margin. Slightly more than two thousand variant 
readings are published in this edition. It is open here to 
Acts 15:20, 29, where two manuscripts add the so-called 
Negative Golden Rule, "Do not unto others what you would 
not have them do unto you" (page 240, the two long 
variants marked with an asterix). One of these manuscripts 
cited here is the famous Codex Bezae, a sixth-century 
manuscript which is easily the most peculiar of all known 
Biblical manuscripts. At least three other Greek 
manuscripts are known which have this variant in both 
places, and two more which have it in verse 29 only, as does 
Cardinal Jimenez’s Polyglot. 


This edition was used until the nineteenth century as a 
kind of standard by publishers of Greek New Testaments, 
and its text is still referred to as the "Received Text" (Textus 
receptus) in England and the United States. 


ye Divinae Scripturae, nempe Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, 
omnia. 


Frankfurt: Andreas Wechel’s heirs, 1597. Fo. 


Acquired after 1847, before 1850, a gift of John 
Carter Brown. 


D&M 4653, Adams B-979. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


This edition of the entire Bible in Greek is one of the 
best products of sixteenth-century critical scholarship. Its 
Old Testament follows that of the Aldine Greek Bible; its 
New Testament reproduces the text of Estienne’s 1550 
edition. The extensive variant readings, keyed to the text 
by raised numerals, are taken from Wolfius Cephalaeus’ 
edition of the Greek Bible, the Vatican edition of the Greek 
Old Testament published in 1587, and the two great 
sixteenth-century Polyglot Bibles. In one respect, this 
edition represents a step backward from Estienne’s 1550 
edition, for the sources are not distinguished in the notes: a 
simple label al. “others" suffices. However, the variants 
are often critically assessed, in that some are characterized 
as vitiose "corrupt," others as melius "better." Ex Hebr. 
"from the Hebrew" marks readings with parallels in the 
Hebrew text. 


The John Hay Library has a second copy of this edition, 
acquired after 1826, but before 1843. 


Guy-Michel Le Jay’s Polyglot Bible 


The third of the great Polyglot Bibles owes its existence 
to Guy-Michel Le Jay, an Advocate in Parliament, who 
devoted more than seventeen years of his life and spent 
more than 100,000 crowns of his own fortune to complete it. 
It is difficult to imagine a more imposing product of the 
printer’s art than the ten massive volumes of this Bible, 
each printed on paper of exceptional size and weight, and 
containing some 800 pages on the average. (The two 
volumes on display thus represent only one fifth of the 
whole Bible.) It was printed at Paris by Antoine Vitre, who 
seems to have had some of the more exotic typefonts cut 
especially for this project. His Samaritan font, in particular, 
is the second ever cut for that alphabet. 


This is the only one of the four great Polyglot Bibles 
which must be judged a failure. Le Jay lacked the linguistic 
knowledge necessary to supervise the work of the scholars 
whom he hired to prepare the texts for the printer, with the 
result that at least some of the texts are demonstrably 
flawed, and none of them can be trusted without 
independent verification. In addition, although Le Jay 
published his Polyglot for the use of Catholic scholars, he 
neglected the authorized edition of the Latin Vulgate, 
printed at Rome in 1592 as the sole authentic text, which all 
Catholics were obliged to use. Instead, he reprinted the 
rather different text given in Plantin’s Polyglot Bible. 
Moreover, Le Jay’s volumes are too large for convenient 
use, and too awkwardly arranged; and it is necessary to 
have two volumes open at once if one wishes to examine all 
the versions of any part of the Old Testament. Finally, Le 
Jay’s Polyglot is the only one to lack any scholarly 
apparatus. Consequently, it never sold well, and within 
twelve years was entirely driven from the market by the 
fourth and last of the great Polyglot Bibles, newly published 
at London. In the end, many copies of Le Jay’s Polyglot 
were sold as waste paper. 


a2. Biblia 1. Hebraica, 2. Samaritana, 3. Chaldaica, 4. 
Graeca, 5. Syriaca, 6. Latina, 7. Arabica. 
Paris: Antoine Vitre, 1629-45. Fo. 9 vol. in 10. 


Acquired before 1845 by John Carter Brown. 


D&M 1442 (cf. 1646, 2414, 4688, 5128, 6219, 
7927, 8964), JCB(STL)28, Winship p. 20. 


Two volumes are shown here, each open to the story of 
the Tower of Babel (Genesis 11:1-9), for which this Polyglot 
gives eight ancient versions. 


Volume 1, on the left, reprints the texts in Plantin’s 
Polyglot: the Hebrew, the Latin Vulgate, the Greek 
Septuagint, and (at the foot of the page) an Aramaic 
Targum of the Hebrew; the latter two have their own Latin 
translations. 


Volume 6 (numbered "7" by the binder of this set), on 
the right, gives new versions, printed for the first time from 
manuscripts: the Peshitta (or "Simple") Syriac on the left- 
hand page, an Arabic text on the right-hand page, and at 
the foot of the page the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch with 
its Samaritan-Aramaic Targum. (Each is translated into 
Latin for the benefit of most users.) This is the first 
appearance in print of the Arabic and Samaritan versions, 
as well as the Syriac Old Testament. The Peshitta Syriac 
New Testament had already been published in Plantin’s 
Polyglot. 


Brian Walton’s Polyglot Bible 


The fourth and last of the great Polyglot Bibles was 
compiled by a team of English scholars, organized and led 


by Brian Walton, who afterward was appointed Bishop of 
Chester. It is the most accurate and best-equipped of the 
four, for it offers better texts from better manuscripts than 
any of the other three, with extensive collections of variant 
readings and a very solid scholarly apparatus. It contains 
two ancient versions which had not been included in any 
earlier Polyglot: Ethiopic (for the Psalms, the Song of Songs, 
and the New Testament), and Persian (for the Gospels only). 
Moreover, it was published in a more convenient size than 
either Plantin’s or Le Jay’s Polyglot. To defray the cost of 
printing, it was published by subscription: the list of 
subscribers was opened in 1652, and the first volume was 
issued in 1653; subsequent volumes appeared yearly, and 
the whole was finished early in 1658. 


Since this Polyglot Bible was edited by Protestants, the 
Apocrypha (i.e. the books which are not canonical for 
Protestants) were printed separately, so that each 
subscriber could arrange for them to be placed as he liked, 
either in their traditional positions among the canonical 
books, or in a separate group by themselves. 


There are two copies of this Polyglot Bible at Brown: 
John Carter Brown’s copy (shown here), and the copy given 
to the University in 1785 by the Baptist Education Society 
of Bristol, England. In each copy the Apocrypha are bound 
in a group by themselves. John Carter Brown’s copy was 
the earlier of the two to be sold, for it has Brian Walton’s 
Preface in its original form, with thanks for Cromwell’s 
assistance. The other copy seems to have been sold after 
the Restoration of the Monarchy in 1660, for it has the later 
form of the Preface, with expressions of loyalty to King 
Charles II, but only a single veiled reference to Cromwell. 


23. Biblia sacra polyglotta, complectentia textus originales, 
Hebraicum cum Pentateucho Samaritano, Chaldaicum, 
Graecum, versionumque antiquarum, Samaritanae, 
Graecae LXXII interpretum, Chaldaicae, Syriacae, 


Arabicae, Aethiopicae, Persicae, Vulgatae Latinae. 
London: Thomas Roycroft, 1653-57. Fo. 6 vols. 


Acquired before 1845 by John Carter Brown. 


D&M 1446 (cf. 1650, 2415, 3566, 4696, 5130, 
6227, 7320, 7928, 8965), Wing B-2797 (cf. W-655), 
JCB(3)2:466-67, Winship pp. 20-21. 


Three of the six volumes of Walton’s Polyglot are 
displayed here. 


Volume 1 is open to the story of the Tower of Babel, in 
order to show how the eight ancient versions are set out 
more conveniently here than in Le Jay’s Polyglot. 


Volume 4 has been opened to a book found only in the 
Syriac Peshitta Bible: the First Epistle of Baruch the Scribe. 
In the Peshitta this is followed by the book which is there 
called the Second Epistle of Baruch the Scribe, but which in 
other ancient versions is simply known as the book of 
Baruch. 


Volume 5 is open to the text of Luke 2:14, familiar in 
English as "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men." Note how it differs from version to 
version here (using the Latin translations as a guide): 


Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in terra pax, in hominibus 
beneplacitium (Greek); 


Gloria Deo in excelsis, et super terram pax, et spes bona 
hominibus (Syriac Peshitta); 


Deo in excelsis laus, et pax super terram, et bona spes 
hominibus (Persian) 


Gloria Deo in excelsis, et super terram pax, et in 
hominibus hilaritas (Arabic); 


Gloria Deo in coelis, et pax in terra, filiis hominum 
voluntas eius (Ethiopic); 


Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis (Latin Vulgate). 


The most striking difference here is that which separates 
the Latin Vulgate from all the others: "peace on earth to 
men of good will" versus "peace on earth, good will toward 
men." In this same phrase, "good will" corresponds to "good 
hope" in the Syriac and Persian, and to "joy" in the Arabic. 
The Ethiopic renders it "His will for the sons of men," and 
reads "Glory to God in the heavens" for "Glory to God in the 
highest." 


The Apparatus of Scholarship 


Three of the four great Polyglot Bibles contain extensive 
scholarly apparatus. Cardinal Jimenez’s Polyglot includes a 
brief dictionary of Biblical Greek in volume 5, and devotes 
volume 6 in its entirety to a grammar and dictionary of 
Hebrew and a dictionary of proper names in the Bible. 
Volume 6 is displayed to the left, open to the beginning of 
the Hebrew Grammar. 


Three of the eight volumes of Plantin’s Polyglot are 
reserved for an extensive scholarly apparatus, in three 
parts. Volumes 6 and 7 are displayed to the right, volume 8 
in the other half of the caes. 


Volume 6 (misnumbered "7" by the binder of this copy) 
contains grammars and dictionaries of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Syriac and Biblical Greek. It is open here to the beginning 
of Andreas Masius’ Syriac Grammar. 


Volume 7 (misnumbered "6" in this copy) gives the 
complete text of the Old Testament in Hebrew and the New 


Testament in Greek, with a full literal translation into Latin 
printed above each line. This is meant to serve as an aid in 
teaching oneself Hebrew or Biblical Greek. The Old 
Testament starts at the "back" of the volume (since, like 
any Hebrew book, it is read from right to left), the New 
Testament at the front of the volume; they meet in the 
middle. This volume is open to the story of the Tower of 
Babel. 


Volume 8 of Plantin’s Polyglot contains a variety of 
critical treatises on such subjects as Biblical weights and 
measures, Biblical geography, the Tabernacle, Temple and 
vestments of the High Priest, etc., as well as a collection of 
variant readings from certain old manuscripts. It is open to 
the treatise Liber Ioseph, sive, de arcano sermone "The Book 
of Joseph, or, On Arcane Speech," by Benito Arias Montano. 
Here Montano argues that the Old Testament in Hebrew 
ought not to be translated literally in all places, because 
words with concrete meanings are often used metaphorically 
in it in ways which are not at all obvious to an unschooled 
reader, and also because in places the usual Jewish pointing 
of the consonantal Hebrew text is faulty, and a different 
pointing would yield a better meaning. (Originally the text 
was transmitted without any vowel points; the pointing 
represents the later efforts of Jewish scholars to fix the 
pronunciation, and therefore the meaning, of the traditional 
consonantal text.) This treatise proved to very 
controversial, and was eventually censured at Rome and 
placed on the Index of Forbidden Books in Spain. 


In Walton’s Polyglot, the scholarly apparatus is largely 
confined to questions of manuscripts and variant readings in 
them. These matters are treated in the prolegomena to 
volume 1 and in all parts of volume 6. Volume 6 is on 
display here, open to an account of variant readings in a 
number of manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. 
Shown here is the page where Acts 15:20, 29 are discussed. 
As in Estienne’s edition, the Negative Golden Rule in among 
the variants cited. It is characteristic of the difficulties 
involved in preparing such an apparatus that the 
remarkable Codex Bezae is cited twice, as if it were two 
different manuscripts: it is cited as Cant., i.e. Codex 


Cantabrigiensis, by the editors of this volume; but it also 
supplied readings to Estienne’s 1550 edition, where it is 
cited as codex Steph. 2, and all of Estienne’s readings are 
entered here as well. Since Estienne’s citation of the 
manuscript is in fact inaccurate in small details, there was 
no reason for Walton and his fellow editors to suppose that 
Estienne’s codex 2 might be the same manuscript as their 
Codex Cantabrigiensis. 


24, Edmund Castell. 
Lexicon heptaglotton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, 
Syriacum, Samaritanum, Aethiopicum, Arabicum, 
conjunctim; et Persicum, separatim. 
London: Thomas Roycroft, [1669; reissued by] Robert 
Scott, 1686. Fo. 2 vol. 


Acquired before 1845 by John Carter Brown. 


Wing C-1226, not in JCB(3)4 or JCB(STL). 


Information on the Biblical languages, which was 
virtually the whole of the scholarly apparatus in Cardinal 
Jimenez’s Polyglot, and about two thirds of the whole in 
Plantin’s Polyglot, was reserved by Walton for independent 
treatment. The majority of this work fell upon the shoulders 
of Edmund Castell, and was published in the form of this 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, or Dictionary of Seven Languages. 
Six of these languages are closely related (linguists now 
term them Semitic languages), and can be treated in a 
single dictionary arranged alphabetically. This dictionary, 
the longest part of Castell’s work, is open here to the start 
of the entries for the letter M. Note how all six languages 
can figure in the entry for a single root. 


Castell’s Lexicon also contains a separate dictionary of 
the only one of his seven languages which is not related to 


the others (Persian), and a comparative grammar of all 
seven languages. The other of the two volumes into which 
this copy of the Lexicon is bound is open to the beginning of 
the comparative grammar. 


Each of the two copies of Walton’s Polyglot Bible at 
Brown is accompanied by a copy of Castell’s Lexicon, 
acquired at the same time from the same source, and bound 
uniformly with the Polyglot Bible. John Carter Brown’s 
copy, shown here, has a later title page, inserted in 1686 to 
create the illusion of a new edition, in expectation of creating 
a demand for the unsold copies of the original edition. The 
University’s other copy has the original title page of 1669. 


25. Brian Walton. 
Introductio ad lectionem linguarum orientalium: 
Hebraicae, Chaldaicae, Samaritanae, Syriacae, 
Arabicae, Persicae, Aethiopicae, Armenae, Coptae. 
2nd ed. London: Thomas Roycroft, 1655. 120. 


Acquired after 1793, before 1826. 
Wing W-659, BrU(3)455!°, BrU(2) p. 7. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


To assist users of his Polyglot Bible, especially before 
the appearance of its scholarly apparatus and Castell’s 
Lexicon, Walton published this small volume, a brief account 
of the lesser-known languages found in the Polyglot Bible: 
Hebrew, Aramaic ("Chaldee"), Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic 
and Persian. For each language there is an alphabet with 
instructions on pronunciation, a brief grammar, and some 
discussion of the available manuscripts and the texts 
already published by other scholars. At the end of the work 
are briefer treatments of Armenian and Coptic. Walton had 


no fonts of type for these two languages, so the letters of the 
alphabets for them are printed from woodcuts. This is 
probably why the Polyglot Bible does not include texts in 
these languages. It is instructive to remember that 
Armenian typefonts had been made and used by Armenian 
printers since 1512, and that the first font for Coptic had 
been cut by the Press of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propaganda of the Faith at Rome before 1636, which also 
possessed an Armenian font. Apparently Walton was 
unable to obtain type from either of these sources, if indeed 
he was aware of their existence. 


26. Athanasius Kircher. 
Prodromus Copticus sive Aegyptiacus. 
Rome: Typographia S. Congregationis de propaganda 
fide, 1636. 4o. 


Purchased 1955. 


Lent by courtesy of the John Hay Library. 


Shown here, for the sake of the contrast between it and 
Walton’s publications, is one of the earlier products of the 
Press of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith: Kircher’s Prodromus Copticus, the first grammar and 
philological investigation of the Coptic language. Note the 
range of alphabets available at that press: Rabbinic Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Samaritan 
and Coptic can be seen on this page, and Hebrew and Syriac 
Estrangela elsewhere in this book. Not in this book, but 
available at the Press by this time, were Cyrillic, Glagolitic 
and Georgian typefonts. 


Afterword 


In her recent book, The Printing Press as an Agent of 
Change (Cambridge University Press, 1979), Elizabeth L. 
Eisenstein attempts to assess the impact which the 
invention of printing had on the subsequent course of 
Western European history. One of the many problems on 
which she touches is whether the extreme complexity of 
Christian Scripture (as a compilation of writings from many 
different times and _ places) and of the Christian 
Ecclesiastical Calendar (which is both solar and lunar) was 
first brought into exceptionally sharp focus by the 
introduction of printed copies of the Bible and of the 
Calendar in place of manuscript ones, and whether the ways 
in which theology, philology and astronomy subsequently 
developed in the West were strongly influenced by this 
change in the methods of producing books. 


The present exhibition is designed to _ provide 
background against which this problem can be considered, 
and to alert its viewers to some of the ways in which 
printing did indeed focus attention on the twin questions, 
Which books truly belong to the Bible, and which do not; 
and, What is the true text of each book of the Bible? 


Brown University is fortunate to possess many of the 
most influential scholarly editions of the Bible printed during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some of these 
books were originally part of the University’s working 
library during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when a large part of the students were preparing 
themselves for the ministry. Others, chiefly those in the 
Hawkins Collection (at the Annmary Brown Memorial) and 
the Koopman Collection (at the John Hay Library), were 
assembled to illustrate the early history of printing. The 
remainder, including those at the John Carter Brown 
Library, were originally collected as bibliophilic treasures. 


Among the latter are fine copies of all of the great Polyglot 
Bibles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
were among John Carter Brown’s earliest acquisitions (see 
"A Rare Collection of Polyglot Bibles," The Broadway 
Journal 1(1845), 228-229). These Polyglot Bibles are large 
books, in many volumes, and are rarely exhibited on the 
scale which they deserve. It is hoped that the present 
exhibition begins to do them justice. 
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